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Chapter against the State, with which when it is exerted to the
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full the courts cannot attempt to interfere.
On the other hand, acts done by such tribunals have
no judicial eflect. They therefore expose the persons
who took part in them to liability both civil1 and
criminal if their deeds have exceeded the measures
necessary for the suppression of disorder. English
opinion wavers between the views that officers and
private persons will be held justified in respect of any
acts they reasonably do to combat insurrection or wide
disorder and that they can only be excused in respect
of necessary acts. The issue is never likely to be decided
fully, for the usual plan and the only safe procedure is
to obtain an act of indemnity. Not since 1867 when a
New Zealand Act of indemnity in respect of the sup-
pression of the Maori rebellion was disallowed as too
wide in terms has any measure been refused assent by
the Crown. The Natal Act of 1906, which authorised
the courts to regard every act done by military or civil
officials in suppressing the native revolt as done in good
faith and legal, though private persons might be re-
quired to prove good faith, was permitted to stand. In
the Union martial law has been exerted with much
efiect to deal with disorders on the Rand, in 1912 when
British forces were employed, in 1914 and 1922 when
the defence forces of the Union were compelled to act
with great vigour. In all these cases full legislative pro-
vision was made to cover the action taken. In 1919,
however, when Manitoba was the scene of a serious
outburst of unrest, the Dominion and the provincial
governments refrained from drastic action and the
1 PWfya v. Eyre (1870), L.B. 6 Q.B. 1; Hebert v. Martin, [1931]
S.C.R. 145; Higgins v. WiUis, [1921] 2 I.R. 386.